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A Prefatory 

EP I S T L E, &^. 



Reverend Sir^ 

YOUR acquainting me 
with Mr. Paper's Defign 
of publifhing a new Eng^ 
lifb Vcrfion of the Iliad^ 
has occafioned a Review of fome 
Curfory Ob(ervations I had for« 
merly made on that Poem, which 
1 am now putting into a Method 
fomewhat more regular, and io« 
tend myfelf the Honour, at pro- 
per Interuals^ of communicating to 
Vou: In the mean time, if this 
Prefatory Addhfs may be of any 
ufey which you are the beft able 

As to 
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to determine, I fhall be glad to 
fee it made publick ; tho' from no 
other Motive of Vanity, except 
that of being thought to have a 
fhare in your Friendfhip, and to 
have received the moft ingenuous, 
the moft fenfible and feafonable 
Proofs of it. In panicuUrj from 
your recommending me to that 
noble Mecenas of the Age, who 
difpenfes his Favours with a Mag- 
nificence, worthy of the greatefl 
Mind, in the highefl: Station : 
AtiA rvhoy notwithftanding he is 
fo thoroughly versM in all the 
Arts of Government, and fo 
continually taken up with them, 
yet being a confummate Mafter in 
all the Parts o( Polite Literature 
himfelf, is pleasM to treat thofe, 
who ^lay be thought to have 
any diftant Views towards />, 
with all the Freedom of an eafy, 
general and improving Conver- 

iation. 

Pardon 
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Pardon me, Sir, for laying hold 
on fo fair an Opportunity of gra- 
tifying a reaformble Ambition ; and 
of acknowledging myfelf, in a rnoft 
Signal manner, oblige^ to fo Illu- 
ftrious a Minijler^ fo neceflary to 
HcrMajelfjy to our Common Happi- 
nefs, and, in the prefent Conjun^ 
Gure, to that of all ' Europe. 
. Yet there is one Objettion, Mr* 
Dean J which I am fenfible, were 
I otherways equal to my Subject, 
will \y^ againft me, for taking this 
Occafion of fhewing myfelf grate^ 
/«/; *Tis thought incunbent on 
Divines, rather to purfue fuch a 
Method of Study, as may have 
a more immediate Relation to 
the Nature or Duties of their Of- 
fice, than to amufe themfelves 
with foreign and poetical Dif- 
quifitions. So, that inftead of 
employing our Time or Speculati- 
ohs on the Father of th? Poets, we 
fhould rather be turning over the 

A 3 Fathers 
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Fathers of the Church, the Coun- 
fels, the Schoolmen, and Commen- 
tators. 

This kind of Study has not only 
its ufe, but isthe moft proper, or 
rather indeed neceflary to th^fe of 
our Order. But may we not too 
fometimes divert our Thoughts 
to lefs grave and fei;ious^ provided 
they be innocent Subjeas ? For 
ivhatReafon? 

*Tis ftrange then, that an Ob- 
jlef^ion^ fo n^eak^ ihould .y^t on 
forne OccaOons, have had fo great 
Weight, that I could name you 
thofe, who have done themfelves 
• no great Service, by making Court 
to the M^fesj tho' in a cl^ft and 
bonourable manner. The excel- 
lent Mr. Norrisy bad probably 
made the fame Obfervation \ and 
therefore tho* he wanted not a 
Genius for Poetry^ yet he foon, and 
perhaps very prudently, laid afide 
the Thougtns* of Cultivating it. 

But 
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But whether it were on the Ac- 
count of his poetical Taft^ or for"* 
fome private, and poffiblf Partji- 
Regards^ that a Perfon ©f his Merit 
was not rais^ to a higher Station . 
in the Church, which he fo welf, . 
and faithfully ferved, is rather to- 
be confideredby thofe, \^ho think 
they have nothing lefs to account 
for, than the difpofal of Ecdeftajlical'^ 
Preferments. 

We cannot however Hame Per- 
fons of a fidgrant Piety, for taking 
Umbrage, in fo licentious an Age, 
at every thing that may lead u$' 
too far betide the Defign, or finfe 
us below the Dienitv of our Fun- 

ffion } we fhould^'ratfier be indint^"^ , 
to pardon the EflFeQs of fuch k 
Zjal^ tho^ it fliould poffibly hap- 
pen not to be according to Know- 
ledge ; efpeciaDy in greAt Men^ 
who have many times no other 
way of judging concerning Merit,. 
but by hearing with other Peo- 

A^.4. pies 
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pies Ears, and arc fometimes for 
tfaac Reafon, in a manner obliged 
to make wrong Judgments. 

This Jeffens our lurprize at the 
very different Qualities we now and 
then find good Men entitled to in 
their private Converfation, and in 
their more publick Cba rafter. 
And I fhall ever account him in 
the Number of good Men, who, 
though of a more open ana ifige^ 
nuouSy is yet of a regular inoffen- 
five Behaviour, and fo far from 
being guilty of any Indecency 
himlelf, that he will^ot tolerate, 
what has the leaft Tendency that 

OMk, AAi 0^ii^«i2« .i^uc JL ixiail mil 

• have the greater Idea of his G<?c?^- 
'nefsj when ^tis obfervable he em- 
braces all proper Occafions of do- 
ing Goody and that upon no other 
Motive, but the bare and genuine 
Sacisfaftion of doii^g ir. 

Certainly it can be no dimi- 
nution to the Charader oif^ch a 

Perfon, 
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Perfon, that he has fVit^ that he 
has entertained or ferved the Pub- 
lick with it. 

But after all^ good Sir^ I am not 
fo much concerned at the Impro- 
priety, as the DijSicuIty of this 
Undertakings and a Senfe of my 
being fo very inferior to it. The 
Author of the Effay on Criticifm, 
who has a Wit capable of every 
things but what relates to the 
Controverfy betwixt us and the 
Church oi Rome^ "wxWy it is hop'd, 
with a fine Verfion of the Iliad^ ob- 
lige the World with juft Remarks 
upon it. As he has confefledly 
the moft fprightly and eafy Muje^ 
.except perhaps one Perfon you 
will riot give DM leave to Name, 
he will now have a noble Occafion 
.of trying her Stre99gth. And tfiere 
will be a great Difappointment of 
the general ExpeQation, if he do 
not at qnce enrich the Lar.guag^^ 
Svherein he writes, and reduce it, 
* '•* A 5 which 
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^ which feems very much wanting^ 
ft ill nearer to a Standard. 

This, Sir, as to th^Ocaafton of 
iny prefent Addrefstoyoq, which, 
whatever becomes of it,. I am 
proud to embrace; for the far* 
ther I have gone out of the way 
to wait upon you with it, the 
more refpeaful, I hope, will the 
frejent be thought. 

Let us now, Sir, if you pleafe, 
proceed to what 'it m?iy be proper 
to premife, concerning the K^- 
marks themfclves. And what I 
propofe, here by the way, in this 
Prefatory Letter to it ; is in the, 
frft place to fay fomething more 
particularly in Defence of fo bold 
an Undertaking. Secondly, To, 
give a general Idea of Homers^ 
Charafter, from the greateft Aut 
thorities and befl: Criticks among! 
the Ancients ; thence I ihall pro- 
ceed to flbew the UfefUlnefs of 
inyDeCgn: ilifld^, iia%^ Tl^ 

theft 
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thod wherein I thought proper to 
purfue it^ ; 

J I. After fo many of the bed 
Pens, from tbe Daj^sof A/i/^^/f,= 
hav« beeni from time to time, 
employed in Commenting upon the 
Works of Homer } it may be 
thought^ little pew femainS to*' 
any One^ jthat ioJIows^ but the 
poor and fervile Work of gkdn- - 
log after them^pr at moil, that 
fruttduUnt Work of putting his Si'ciei-- 
with as artful a^: cieaa . a? Gon*^ 
veyancei afi^ heijeftfi^t into t&^ir^ 
Haryeft. > ■ i-/ . ' ■ ; " , .. r. ' 

. This wouId:be a vtiry difetkr^^ 
raging Refle<S:k>n indeed,, were ir ^ 
always to hold negeflarily good;^ 
For |i.a 4^uthQr, (whbo has any Spi** 
rit, would na jaiof e Jie under th^ 
ibandalous Imputation Qi7hfff^i]uLX» 
^zi oi Poverty^ 

Yet this Con ffderation does^notr 
give me a:ny great Paii)# I amr i<» ' 
ho|!es/Qf ';fay>g at/it^ fotnething 

m\9' 
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new upon my Subjed, and am how- 
ever afTurM of faying feveral things 
that are new to myfelf| which did 
not occur to me in reading, what 
others have written upon the Sub- 
ject, but were the Refult of my 
own ObfervationSy and feem'd na- 
turally, in my way of thinking, to 
arife out of tne PafTages, which oc- 
cafioned them. 

<^ Every one that has read the 
^ Criticks (^fajs an excellent Modern 
^^ Critick) who have written upon 
^^ the Odyfff^ the IliMi and the 
** JEneidy knows very well, that 
^ though they agree in their Opi- 
^ nions concerning the great Beau- 
^ ties in thofe Poems, they have 
^ neverthelefs each of them difco- 
** vered feveral Mafter-Strokes, 
^ which have efcapM the Obfer- 
^* vation of the Reft. The inge- 
nious Author had a Right to apply 
this Remark to himfelf : It is ac- 
knowledged Mr> A^'-^n^ has difco- 

vered 
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pecutjdr to every pne of them, 
which -diffinguifhes him, aocj forae- 
timei renders even what is- lefs, r«-^ 
gular *na bej^utirulia the Condpc^^^ 
fition,' yet njpre agreeable to thofe 
who like hiswaj^ or are indiri^a 
to iavour him^ r ; \ I 

1 ha¥e-faid enoctgh Sir^ perhaps 
too much, to^juftify. the Choiop Q^r 
mV Sublet; btut b wOt*^.. 
ceed ihy farther, It if;{"h^e#| \ ' 
fhould tirft. premife, and 4>iice fof 
all acquaint you, That J^ ido'-Aot 

ftnaiy.tpTtfift.Sctoje,^ 
down, :or tp jptirftie, « in amtb^^ 
exa^ly jrejiukr^^ but fhall claim si^ , 
Gomraon rrCvilej^e in the Epiflo- , 
lary w^y of Writing, and ogcafi*^ 
on^Uyniakip jfuph Hefle^ions;, a&. 
mo^ Aaturatljf^ occur from the Mat* . 
ter ujido^> ;Con(ukracioo ^ yet fhall 
be carem]^ Sir, never to wander fa 
iarfro<ntnenuin Point, butlihall 
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Horace J whofe Authority you 
will not difpute, has in his Eftfiles 
difcoverM much of that Humour 
which he makes the Charader of 
Vulteim in human Life : 

£^ froperare loeo^ & affare^ & qu£^ 
: rertj: & uti gaudentem^^—^ 

Which I have fome where feenve- 
ry happily imitated! ia thefe words: 

}Ve9$t fpbere he fleas d^ faid what he 
thought. 

All Perfons have not Strength 
of Mind to undergo the Labour of 
Attention to a long Train of Proofs, 
or to keep a fteddy Eye on one 
continued Subjed: A more free 
and unconfined way of Writing, 
wherein the Author now and then 
makes eafy and diverting Excurfi- 
ons, provided he do not lofe fight 
of his Subject, is what ordinarily 
pleafes the Reader moft j and eipe- 
cially in the Efijtolary way, where 

iuch 
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fuch Liberties feem as proper for 
enter)tj|iniog a Friend, as Epifodes 
in Heroick Poetry for relieving the 
Mind. 

Montaigne^m his EffAjs^^ is famous 
for the Irregularity I am fpeaking 
of, but 'tis an Irregularity which 
Arangely becomes him; and tho' 
the Title to any one of his Effays 
may almoft indifferently ferve for 
any other, and he is no fooner en- 
tered into his Subjefl: ( if wer he 
may be faid to enter into it ) but he 
runs off immediately fr^tii ifagain^ 
yet his Rambles have fomething fo 
Ibrightly and Gentleman-like in 
them, that he carries us infenfibly 
along with hini, and we are very 
much inclined to pardon him a 
Fault that pleafes. 

But not to abufe the Liberty 
here contended for too much, I 
rfeturn to give a general Idea of 
Homer\ Charafter, from the great- 
eft Authorities and beft Criticks 
among the Ancients. The 
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The univerfal Efteetn this Poe 
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has been polTefsM of in all Age 

from his own, is indeed of it fel 

fufficient to excite a Curiofity, am 

y ' juftify an Ambition of being ac 

quainted with him. To attack t( 
difpute the Reputation of Hor/^er 
is, in efFeft, to queftion whethe 
there has been any Perfon of Di 
/ ftinftipn ij;i the learned World fine 

A - his Time, capable of making a trui 

Judgment. He who could accom 
J mooate what he wrote to the dif 

j ferent T^e, J^Ignners, and Incli 

j cations of Men, and in differen 

^ Ages, mull .have been a perfe6 

MaAer in the Art of Writings afi; 
the Knowledge of Thwgs. None 
,but ft univerfal Genius, could havi 
pleased all Men, at all Times. 

We ought not to envy an Ag 
wherein we live, the Reputation 
\ of producing a great many fine ajni 

I curious Pieces in the feveral kind 

1 of Poetry, except that of the Efo 
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peia; but the Misfortune is, they 
are commonly built on too flrght 
a Foundation, or with too flenaer 
Materials to laft long; nay, they 
fometimes come to Decay, in left 
time than was employed in Comp4 
ling them : Whether it be, .that i» 
thejfe Days, wherein we muft allow 
Men to nave Wir^ they moit j^e^ 
oerally want Strength of Geniitt, 
or that they write chiefly with 
r^ard to the reigning Humour of 
the Time, or perhap? to <;hc cor- 
rupt Tafte wliich Party-Diltind^ 
6ns fo freqyeritly qccafion: Whgt^* 
cyer the Reafon be, a great jnany 
of pur modern Cop^pilers , fo they 
can but raife a Paper-jvork, which 
may m^ke 9 little Crackliqg and a 
flidden tranfientBlaze^ ieen[i to hayje, 
no farther Confequences. 
[ Rapw gives us mpch the fame 
Reafon why the French do not ex- 
cell in the nobler kinds of Poetry. 
Great Poetrjy fays he, muB he ani^ 

matei 
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mated dnd ftiflain^d by great Senti^ 
ments: but thefe rve ordinarily wantj 
either becaafe our Wit U too much li-^ 
mitedy or becaufe we take not care to 
exercife it on important matters. 
[Rap.otf Arift. P §.26.] And very^ 
probably the Author of the Epidle 
before VirgiPs jEneisy Tranflated 
by Mf. Drjden^ refers to this Paf^ 
iage ; where, he fays, " The want 
^* of Genius, of which I have ac- 
^^ cus'd the French J is laid to their 
^* Charge by ctne of their own great 
^ Authors, the* I have forgotten his 
^* Name, and where I read it. 

But I can no more fuppofe Mn 
Drjden to have been the Author of 
that Epiftle^ than I can believe he 
was a rigid Republican^ and violent 
Oppofer of Hereditary Righty as the 
Gentleman to whom we owe it, 
whoever he was, afFeds to difco- 
ver himfelf. He particularly en- 
deavours to prove from that one 
Line, 

Se^ 
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Secretifyue fits his dantem jum 
'Catonem. 
tliat Virgil was a good Comtnon- 
wealth^ Man in Heart. ^But Mr, 
iDrydeky Sir, in the Life of Virgilj 
obferves, ^' That Poet would fay 
** nothing of the younger Cato^ be- 
^^ caufe he was an implacable Ene- 
^^ my of Julius Cafdr^ nor could 
^' the mention of him be pleafing 
^^to Jugujtus: And that Paffage^ 

continues he^ 

His ddntemjura Catonem^ 

irfay relate to his Office, as he was 
a very fevere Cenfor. 

Mr^ Dry den might very well have 
'excusM a Friend from doing him 
the Kindnefs of writing a Critick 
For him ; wherein he is not only 
reprefented as ftrangely forgetful 
of himfelf, but inconfiftent with 
bis known and avowed Princi- 
ples. 

But Homer y who had all the 
Force and Extent, as well as Vi- 

vacity 
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vacity of Thought, a Poet ought 
to have, did not confine his Mufe 
to any fuch narrow or particular 
Views, But chofe a Subjeft, and 
Manner of handling it, fuitable to 
the Greatnefs of his Genius: A 
Mdnnery wherein he has univer- 
faHy accomplifh'd^^lie twe great 
Ends of Poetry, and at once (hcwM 
himfelf able to delight and infiruSi 
aU his Readers. 

It were endlels to cite all the 
Elogiums which the great Men of 
Antiquity have left us upon this 
Poet: It may ijiSce in general to 
lay, that he has been conftantly ap- 
^auded by thofe who have ever 
merited the greateft A^flaufe them- 
felves; that his Poems have beea 
i:onrulted as OrAcles y his Sentences 
drawn into proverbial 5^yings and! 
(landing Rules of Life : medals have 
hc^ti ftrnck in Honour to him; 
and there is fcarce any Writer a- 
mong the Ancients, in any Art oici 

Science^ 
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^ience^ but has been a Debtor to 
him* 

The Veneration paid to him 
was fo greats that it fometimes 
degenerated into Superllition : If 
what jElian reports be true, that 
he h§d a Temple with an Image 
^refted to him, 'Tis the lefs to , 
be admired, that they attributed 
to his Works a magical kind of 
Power for Curing Difeafes, parti- 
cularly that they fupposM it an 
effedual Charm towards the re- 
moval of a Quartan iVgue, to lay 
the fourth Book of the Iliad under 
the Patient^sHead. The Sartes Vir- 
giliandy in all probability derive^ 
their Origin from a like Superfti^ 
cious Regard to the Memory of 
Virgil \ and without doubt were 
altogether as infallible in telling of 
Fortunes, as Homer^s Atnulet in re^ 
ftoring to jlealth. 

But I (hall defcend to fhew what 
Sentiments in particular fome of 

the 
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the moft celebrated among the An* 
cicnts had of our Poet. 

JriftotUy one of the firft Names 
in the Repubiick of Letters, and a 
great Genius himfelf, fays, That 
Homer not only excelled all other 
Poets both in Diction and Thought^- 
but by way of Eminence, that 
he alone merited the Name of 
Fvet^ The Superiority he afcribes 
to him, is more than Human ; 
'tis fpoken of after a manner, 
which imports, that //ewer's Mufe 
was really of Divine Original. 
This is Jrifiotle^s general Cha- 
racter of him, but very large Quo- 
tations might tie made out of this 
Philofopher, concerning his parti- 
cular Excellencies. I (hall but cite 
that one place, where Homer is 
faid to have been the only Poet 
who knew what it was proper for 
a Poet to defign, o S'eimieTv • for fo 
I render the Words, Ifcing fup- 
ported by that Reference of Ho- 

rdce 
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race to thera ,Q^i nil mplhur 

inepte. Tho' they may and fhould 
perhaps be extended to fignify, that 
Homer alone knew, what became 
a Poet with refpefl: to all the 
Graces and Ornaments, as well 
as the Contrivance or Conduft 
of a Poenx . 

But what, Sir, I would farther 
obferve from Jriftotle is, That he 
has drawn a great many of his 
Rulcs,'not only in Poetry, but even 
in Morality and Politicks, out of 
the Writings oi Homer. In Poetry 
efpecially, his Authority is to be 
confider*d of more weight, as he 
was an able and judicious Critick: 
And his EfTay on Poetry, is , if I 
miftake not, allowed to be the moft 
curious and perfect of his Critical 
Works.- If we may believe Rapi/f^ 
there is no arriving at PerfeQion 
without the Rules of it. How 
great. Sir, how happy a Genius 
muft Homer then have derived 

B from 
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from Nature, not only to fupply 
the want of Rules to himfelf, but 
to make his Poems the Standard 
-whereby all other Poets, if they 
would fucceed, ought to cegulate 
3themfelves? 

'Tis a reafonable Prefumption, 
Ariftotle had the fame Opinion; 
and therefore, for the Benefit of 
Pofterity, reduc'd what flow M from 
the natural Genius of ^ HomerT, to 
^landing and seneril Ma*ims of 
writing in ^otjy. Good Senfe, and 
a genuine way of Thinking, fur- , 
r^illi'd the Poet with that Happinefs | 
o( Deji^mngj which the Critick has ■ 
cndeavour'd to teach us, if I may 
fo fpeak, the mechanical Rules oi. 
To this end, he cites feveral Paffa- 
fages out of Horner.^ as fo many 
T^jfifi, whereby he illuftrates, proves 

^ Yet in his Poetic (Chap. 8.) AriftotJc 
fecms to. que fiion whether \^omtr excell'd by virtue 
ef bis innate Gerdm^ or an acquird Art : lirot 

and 
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and eftabliflies the Fundamentals he 
lays down of the Poetical Syflem^ 
and that, generally, after an incon . 
teftible manner; yet this decifivc 
Authority granted by Ariftotle to 
our Poet, is not of fo dangerous 
Confequence to Poetry as it was to 
Religiony to appeal to him, as aa 
Oracle,for theRefoIution of Doubts, 
the determining Cafes of Confciencey 
and Confirmation of moral Princi- 
ples; to whkh end, as Ja^aquU 
Fdter tells us, his Poems were fre- 
quently cited. 

Arijiotle took care to inftil the 
great Sentiments he had of Homer 
into the Mind of his R^/i/ Charge; 
and probably we not only owe to 
his Advice^ that Homers Poems 
were commanded by Alexander ro 
be Revis'd and Corrected by the 
great Men, about him, but to his 
AjEftance, that the Edition of the 
€a4ket (for fo that of Alexander 
wa$ call'd) came forth after a more 

B a tart^ 
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careful and exaft Collation. The 
Hero himfelf is faid indeed to have 
affifted at the Work, and thought 
it notl)elow the Dignity of a Cc?»- 
^ueror^ on fo important an Occafi- 
on, to become a Ttanfctiber. Ma* 
dam DAcier fays, but does not fay 
from what Authority, that he tran- 
fcribM the whole Work, as it camre 
corrected to Jiim, with his own 
Hand. 

Befides the Reafons Alexdnder 
had in common for fetting fo high 
an Efteem upon Horner^ he more 
cfpecially honoured him as a Perfon 
who very well underftood the Art 
of War, and had laid down many 
ufeful Inftruftions towards the Im* 
provement of it. jElian fays, He 
was the firft to whom we owe the 
Theory of Military Order: Tlw 
nxy/nycbui ^eooplxv. By which he 
more particularly intends, the right 
Method of Drawing up an Army, 
of aligning the feveral Battalions 

which 
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v^h'xch compofe it their proper 
Pofts; or, to- fpeak the common 
Diale£t^ of putting the Battle in 
Array:. It was in regard to this 
Quality of Homer^ that Aiexander 
laid the Iliad with his Sword, eve- 
ry Night he went to Bed,, under 
his Head, calling it, the Plan of 
Mart id Difci^line > and from hence 
it has been concluded that this 
Hero proposM to form himfelf up* 
on Homerh Model. Rdfin fays ex- 
prefly, it was from this great Ori- 
ginal Alexander became to Valiant. 
We may obferve here an Inftance 
of the Caution wherewith that ex- 
cellent Critick ufually d.i'^ws his 
Charafters. Valour was eminently 
the Charafter of this Prince, and 
which no body will difpute to him* 
But his ConduSf is not on all Occa- 
fions to be examin'd too nicely by 
the Rules of Military Prudence: 
Nay, he fometimes provM Vifto- 
rious againft aU the Rules of it. 

B 3 ^ So 
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So that if there be any good Foun- 
dation for what the Criticks Ob- 
fervc, that the Dcfign of the Iliad 
is to defcribe and exemplify bodily 
Strength, of the O^j^j^, Prudence and 
Subtility of Mind ; AlexAnder the 
Great feems rather to have taken 
the former of thefe Poems for his 
Model. You will not, Sir, your 
felf deny, that his Succeft was fome- 
timps owing to a happy Temerity^ 
and not always to a Courage weB 
conduced. 

Yet this DiftinQion of the two 
Poems, from the different Scope of 
them, is not to be extended too far. 
In the i//W, the Charafters of Ne^ 
ffor and Vljjfes are drawn in a Light 
which fhews the Force of Military,, 
and on many Occafions of Civil 
Prudence, to the greateft Advan- 
tage* If- the principal Defign of 
this Poem, which 1 fball not dif^ute^ 
be to give us an Idea of Martial 
Prowefs, it is a Prowefs which we 

are 
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atre never to draw into Exaniple^ 
contrary to the Reafons of Policy^^ 
or the more puWick and defi- 
rable Ends of Peace. 

There are many beamiful Paflk- 
ges of the llUd^ wherein Homer 
rakes occafiod to dlfcover the ill 
Bflffe£ks of a Spirit breathing rio^^ 
thing but War J tho* fupporred with 
the greateft natural Courage; Thus- 
Agamemnen is introduced reproach- 
ing AchiUti^ as delighting' Gfily ia 
Tunfiults> and placing his greateii 
6iory and Ha^inefs hi being a 

piilMickliicekidiarV; in creattfl^Jea* 
loudes^ and' ifiHamtng Divifions^. 
Juniper y in another Place, iP rcprei- 
fettt^i* aeeoftirig the God 6S War 
himfeif^niuch ^tertlieTaoHe niini 
ner : He charges^ Mars direftiy^ as 
a HomkUey. as deftruSive of mor- 
tal Race, and emforuing his Hand»' 
m hutmrrrBfa^^ 

prince: .pqptra^^ the ^^^^ of, that 
enters iato an unjuft War, or.pro-r 

B 4 fecutc;^ 
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fecutes it, when Peace ipay be had 
on good Terms; and eveiy Perfon 
in proportion, as he is concerned 
in advifing or carrying on fuch a 
War, or in embaraffing the Methods 
that are cmploy'd to put a Period 
l!o it. ^ Jtifiter^ on another Oc- 
cafion , impeaches Mats of h€on'' 
ftancy^ of changing Sid^S, of defert- 
ing the Caufe of his Friends, and 
poftig over .to that of his Enemies ; 
in a word, of having no true or 
ftanding Principle of Fidelity; or 
Honour; but deiiring chiefly to di* 
ftinguilfa himfelf by reaping the 
Spoils of War, or appearing' at the 
Head of publick Factions. Upon 
which OtczTiotty Emfidthius has this 
judicious Remark , That to love 
War is not the Charafter where- 
in a Hero's Glory confifts; he 
ought, if he would recommend 



-r^.«- 
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himfelf to the Efteem of wife Per- 
fons, to make War, where Necef- 
fity requires, or it is incumbent 
on him, but not out of Choice^ 
or an Inclination arifing from any 
private Motive of Avarice^ or Am- 
bition. 

Can we, Sir, have a clearer 
Proof, that the Defign of the lliaA 
is not to give us an Idea of Cou- 
rage in Oppofition to the Maxims 
of Military Conduft ? It is no 
lefs evident, that in the Judgment 
of Horner^ 2l Martial is not only, 
confident with a pacifick Difjx>- 
fition, but ought never to be fc- 
parated from it. A Hero, the 
Bent of whofe Inclination is 
wholly turned upon War, . upon 
what Motive foever it arifes, no 
more comes up to his true Cha- 
rader, than a Criticfc, whofe prin- 
cipal End is to run down, to bite 
and devour his Authors. The 
true and laudable End of Crici- 

B 5 cifm 
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cifra is to fhew/ in a good Lighf^ 
the Beauties of a Writer, as that 
of War is to procure to us the 
Bleffings of Peace, and enable «s 
to cultivate the Arts of it; 

What then was the Ground 
of ^at high Efteem, which Jlex^ 
ander profeflcd for the Writings 
of Homer ^ and for the llUd in 
particular ; feeing it does not ap- 
pear, that h« proposed to regu- 
late his Conduft hy it. Pardon 
irie, Sir, a Conjefture upon which, 
^iris not unreafonable to fuppofe,; 
this Eiteem might be founded. 
An infatiable Love of Glory was 
Alexander's predominant Paflion;. 
One fignal Inftance hereof was, 
a vident defire he had of being 
thought the Son of "JupHt Ammon^ 
.l^othing could tend more to fa- 
cilitate the belief of tlys Story^ 
than the Legends we meet with,, 
of the fame kind, in Hvmer. Se- 
veral of his Heroes, arc of Cek- 



fiUl Extraftien, and there is every 
where <fo iamiUar an Entercourfe 
between theni^ and bis Deities of 
both Sexes, as might render the 
Affair Jupiur is reported to have 
had with Oljmpias^ at leaft more 
credible j and io make way for 
the eafier Eftabliihment of Alex- 
Mderh Divinity. Yet, if I may 
cite a Paffage from the Memoirs 
of thofe Times, founded only upon - 
fome, fpecious Surmifes ^ it is faid,. 
that Malfambo King oi jE^j^pt^ a Ma- 
gician and Ailrologer, Charader* 
alraoft infeparable, having by his 
Sicill 'in Conjuring and the Stars, 
forefeen that his SubjeQs would 
one day Rebel and Dethrone hira^ 
he refolved, by way of preven- 
tion, and ais having the lefs Dan- 
ger and Difgraee in it, voluntarily 
to lay down and Abdicate the King- 
dom. Upon this he repairs to 
Philip Kmg of Mscedon^ puts h:m- 
fclf upon tlie Fa^vour of that JPriocc^ 
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and is generoufly received and en* 
tertained byJ- him. But, for his 
own parr, very upgeneroufy im^' 
proves the Occafion, to difhbnburi 
Fhilip, in the moft fenfible Parts, 
by gaining accefs to his Lady, in 
the fhape of Jupiter Amman v as 
M«//^^ afterwards^ by a like Arti- 
fice, vitiated Faulina in that of 
the God Anubu. Bim: this, Sir, is 
only mentioned as part of the 
Secret Hiftory of that Court, and 
as deferving no more Credit than 
any Novel, which goes under the 
Name in our oWn. 

In Juftice to Olympiojy for we 
cannot be too much concerned 
on all Occafions to vindicate the 
Honour of her Sex, it ought to 
be ' obferved , that fhe was a 
ftranger to this Impofture, and 
cxprefled a due Refentment againfl: 
her Son, for afFefting fo much to 
have it pafs upon the World. , For 
thus (be rallies him in one of her 

Letters. 
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i.etters, ** You ought to be very 

^' cautious how you expofe me 

^' to the Jealoufy and Revenge 

^^ of JuifOy^ whom yet I never in- 

" jur*d. Tho' this Lady, if the 

beil: Hiftorians have not much in- 

j'Ur'd her, wanted not the Vanity, 

iiad there been any Foundation 

for it, to have credited a Story 

herfelf, which, according to the 

Theology ofthofe Days, would 

have brought no great Difgrace 

:upon Her. 

Not only Heroes and Philofo- 
phers, but the wifeft and mofl. 
celebrated of Lawgivers, have had 
Ihmer in great Veneration. Lj^- 
curgus was at the Pains to tran- 
fcfibe intire Copies of his Works 
which he found in hniay and to 
bring them into Greece^ which 
was the firft Edition of them in 
thofe Parts* ^olofi^ on all occafions, 
fhewed no leis Regard to him, 
and particularly enaded, that the 

Reciters 
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Reciters in the FxnAtbtnejLHf^ 
ihould make Ufc of his Verfes. 
But I barely mention thefe great 
Men. The Judgment of PUto^ 
concerning our Poet, will require 
to be more copioufly and diftinftly 
Gonfidered ; for tho' this Philofo- 
pher fpeaks of him in very high 
and magnificent Terms, calling 
him the molt perfeft and divine 
of Poets ; the JMafter and Prince 
of Tragedians, f and the fineft Poe- 
tical Genius ; yet at other timtt 
he attacks the Reputation of his 
Friend, for fo he acknowledges 
Horner^ with all the Ardor and 
Spirit of an Enemy. But op that 
very Account, his Authority, fa 
far as he fpeaks to the Poet's Ad- 
vantage, is of the more Weight 
and Importance to us«. 

What the particular ObjeQions 
are, which this Philofopher has 
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raifed againft Horner^ will be fe- 
verally confidered in their proper 
Place. It may fuffice, at pre fen t, 
to fay in general, that they are 
more plaufible and ingenious, than 
folid. One of the two, which I 
fhall here take Notice of, is fo 
weak, that I am furprized to 
think how it fhould come from 
fo great and wife a Man» 

He objefts then, that if Homer^s 
Potfms had been fo excellent, fa 
ufeful as was pretended to in« 
ftrud, or reform the World, 'tis 
ftrange he found no more Friends 
to do him Honour, and take Care 
of his Interefts* This Prejudice is 
grounded on a Suppofition, than 
which there is nothing in Fa£l; 
more frequently contradicted. Were 
we to proceed upon it, in deter* 
mining the Merits of thofe who 
handle the Pen, a great Number 
of the beft Writers mui^ be ba* 
niiliM the Commonwealth of 

Learningj^ 
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Learning, as Homer was that of 
FUto. The Poets efpecially will 
rife up againft this Philolopher, 
for bringing {q general a Difgrace 
upon them. They will never 
fubmit to be tryed by a Rule, 
which feems to have been founded 
in a particular Prejudice againd 
their Fraternity. Poverty ought, 
not to detra'ft fr6m the Merit of 
any Perfon, in any Profeffion, but 
to fuppofe it derogatory to the 
Merit of a Poet, is in efFeft to 
explode and profcribe Poetry it 
felf. 

The Philofopher proceeds ia 
pufhing his Objeftion. If Homer\ 
Poems had been fobfervient to the 
real Advancement of Knowledge 
6r Virtue in the World, he would 
not have been under a neceffity 
of fauntring about the Country, 
from Door to Door, reciting his 
Verfes. He could not have wanted 
a Patro4 among the Rich and the 

Noble, 
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Noble : One or other of them 
^would have called him in, taken, 
him under Protefilion, and per- 
haps have made him a Domefiicky 
or his Poet i Latere^ The Force 
of what is here objected Hes in 
this, that a good Poet can never 
want Encouragement, or an Op- 
portunity of filling his Pocket. 
It would have been very accep- 
table to fome of our beft Poets, 
had they found this a (landing 
and unerring Maxim. H^rd Fate 
it is, fays Mr. C/--— i in a Dedi- 
cation to the Lord CA ^4 

that while Poets, like Silkworms, 
unravel their very Bowels for 
the Pleafure and Luxury of Man- 
kind, they themfelves muft be en- 
tombM in their own Bowels*. The 
Conceir , is ingenious enough. 
But I do not know, while we 
are celebrating the Praif?s of a 
Patron, and afcribing to him afl 
the good Qualities^ a. great Man 

ought 
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ought to hav3, whether it may 
be fo proper to remind him of 
his Duty, except perhaps there 
be fomething in his Temper which 
may render fuch an Intimation at 
lea ft the more excufeable. 

Yet whatever Complaints- have 
been fofmerly made, that Poets 
of the firft Diftinftion' were neg. 
lefted ; it may be obfcrved to the 
Honour of the prefenC Age. they 
have had^/fuch of them as^excel^ 
it more equal Regird ' pfaM ti> 
them; witb a juff Tafte of pdlite 
Learning, an ancient Spirt t of 
Magnificence towards ' the Fai- 
vourites of the Mulfes Was revived, 
whereoi^ would^ you. pa'rdon^ liie 
for naming them/ r.coulcf iiailie 
more Inftances than one. 

But what, Sir, if tjie very 
Fafts upon which PUto raifes 
thefe Objeftions again ft Homer ^ 
fhould have' no good Foundation? 
What' if this Foet recited his 

Verfes 
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Verfes not out of Neceflity, as 
PUfo would' infinuate ; but in 
Compliance with a Prafticei' which 
was thought no lefs honorary 
in thofe Days^ than the Art of 
Poetizing itfelf. It were needlefs 
to prove that Poets then recited^ 
as they n^ write, for Fame^ and 
not only for Breads or if I may 
ufe an Expreffion imported fronr 
a' Neighbouring Kingdom^ to keep, 
the Wolf from the Door. 

'Tis to this Furpofb obfervaUe^ 
that the H^ife Son of &jra€6 men^ 
tions thofe tpho reeked Verfis m 
miiingy Ecclus. i)4» 5. amofrgflr 
the great Men pf Antiquity, 
who were nloft renowned for Wif« 
dom and Knowledge themielws, 
and for the wholefomo Inftru- 
ftions they imparted to others,. 
It happens indeed unfortunately 
for PUtOj but no lefs for our Ad- 
vantage, that in another place 
Saar^us is introduced;^, proving 

after 
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after z formal and very copious 
manner, that thofe, who of old 
went about reciting of Verfes, 
were no lefs infpired than the 
Poets themfelves. But how, Sir^ 
can that in Plato^s Opinion be an 
Argument againfl: the Excellency of 
Homer\ Poems, that vefy Argu« 
ment, I fay, which PUto makes- 
Bfe of to prove Homerh Infpira^ 
tion? If it were no Objediioa 
againfl: Hpmer^s Verfes, that he 
liad ' the Glory of being infpir^y' 
it could not tor the fam^ Reafoa 
be obje£ted to them, according to 
FUto^ that he went about reciting 
them. 

'Tis wrong too in PUtOy and 
againfl: the Faith of Hiftory, that 
Homer found no Patron. The 
Story of Mentes the rich Mer* 
chant, who Was a Perfon of Let- 
ters and great Ingenuity himfelf, 
is well known. He treated Ho- 
mer with a Refpefl due to his 

Merit, 
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Merit, and made him the Com- 
panion of his Travels; and then 
it was, he became fo exaftly ac- 
quainted with tht Situation of 
the Places through which he paf- 
fed, and with the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Inhabitants, which 
are defcribed fo happily in his 
Works, and contribute very 
much to the Beauty, no lefs 
than the Ufefulnefs of triem.. And 
certainly one confiderable ufe of 
them, is to teach Gentlemen, who 
would go abroad to any good 
Eflfea, the proper Art and principal 
End of Travelling. 

Neither, if we may believe 
^ Seneca^ were the Circumftan- 
ces of Homer fo narrow, but that 
they enabled him to keep a Ser- 
vant, and from hence this Mora- 
lift particularly recommends him 
as an Example of Frugality, He 
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/ fuppofes a great and numer 

\ Retinue rather an Incumbrar 

* than of real ufe to the true Ei 
i of Living: Aid confeffes hint 
I afihamed of complying with i 
> Luxury of his own Age, agai 
^ the Rules of primitive Plainn 

and Simplicity. 

But let all, Sir, that has be 
I faid upon this Article go for i 

^ things Let it be granted that / 

mer was poor, and that he recit 
for this Reafon ; in a word, t\ 
fee found no Patron, or Bene 
dors: Why, all this amounts 
; no more, than that Learning 

'■ not equally efteemM at all Tito 

• or by all Perfons. The Cit 

thro' whfch Homer travelled wt 
not Inhabited by the Family 
Hay ley ^ of St. Johfi^ or Brpmh 
Therefore Homer was nt> go 
Poet. This hi effcd is Plato\ A 

. I^mnent. Would any one, ddlri 
better? 

He 
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How weakly foever Plato fup- 
ported this Objef^ion againft Ho^ 
mer^ from his fopposM indigent 
Condition, yet it inuA be ownM 
agreeable enough to vulgar Opi- 
nion at all times. 'Tis ordinary, 
and there is indeed great Ap- 
pear;ince of Reafon as well as 
Modefty in it^ to pay a Deference 
to whatever is done by our Su- 
periors. Whether jt4)e, that Per* 
ions ia lower Circumftances are 
prefum'd to want Elevation of 
Mind? Or under Circunpflances 
which difl:ra£i the Mind, not to 
.have a due Extent of it? What- 
ever the Realbn be, it is frequently 
^ferv'd^ that a fpleodid Fortune, 
or a great Name, is of more Im- 
portance to a Writer, than a good 
Pen. Perfons in a fuperior Con- 
dition have much the fame Advan* 
tage in Writing, which the wife 
Son of SjYAch tells us after an 
agreeable manner, they have in 

Sneaking. 
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Speaking. When^ fays he, d rich 
Mm fpeakethy every Man' hvldeph hi$ 
To^guej and look^ what he faith they 
"extol it to the Clouds ; but if the poor 
Man fpeakj they faj^ What Fellow is 

/^/V? Ecclus. ij. 25. Even in the 
natural Reafon oif the thing, it 
ittuft be 'granted, that a dead 
Weight hanging as it were con- 
tinually on the Spirits, either from 
any indigerft or afflifting Cir- 
cumftailces of 'Life, cannot but 
very much impair the Force, and 
reftrain the Aftivity of a Man's 
Mind. Ovid is a known and re- 
markable Inftanceof this. In his 
Exile, that brisk and generous Spi- 
rit, which every where animates 
what he had writ before, does on 
^11 Occafions, when he has the 
greateft need of it, forfake him ; 
and the mod: he can do, is to give 
his Verfification a fmooth and eafy 
Turn, or now and then to ftrlke out 
into fome pert and agreeable EiTay 
of Wit. The 
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' The other Article which PUfo 
brings againft Homer ^ is more 
fpecious, and not without a rea- 
Ibn^ble Foundation ; it is the 
.principal Article he grounds his 
£did upon, for difcharging tl)e 
Poet his Commonwealth. But he 
diicharges hini with Circum- 
ftances of ^Solemnity, and in the 
moft refpeftful manner ; he con- 
duGts him out with the higheft 
Mirks of Honour, or rather in- 
deed of RojaUj j He anoints his 
Head with Oil, and fets a Crown 
upon it. 

But to examine the Charge it 
lelf ; Phito^ that he might avoid 
a popular Odium from the great 
•Reputation Poetry was then in, 
and on Account of the Difhonour 
he had done it in feveral Re- 
.ipe£fcs before, does in the Tenth 
Book of his VtopiAn Refuhlick^ 
gather his whole Strength, as ic 
were, into one decifive Blow^ 

. C and 
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;and maintains in particular, that 
-Poetry is dangerous to the So- 
ciety he had formed, confiderM 
.^ A^ Art of Imiution. Ihe Rea- 
fon he gives is, that it draws 
the Images not only of Anions 
that are commendahle and praife- 
worthy, but of fuch as are infa- 
-mous ; and that ^ weak Minds are 
not furnijy^d with an Antidote firong 
. *£no ugh Again fl the Poyfonfuch Images 
are apt to infuje\ being unable to 
Mjlinguifl) what Actions defer ve their 
imitation J and what are unworthy 

4)f it. He had before produced 
feveral Inftances out of Hotner to 
this Purpofe, which thtre was 

^therefore no Occafion for him here 
to repeat* Thus, particularly in 
the Third Book, he reprefents the 
Imbecillity and feeming Defpon- 

*t3ency of Mind in fome of H^ 

\vitr^s principal Charafters, as ha- 

' ' ' ving 
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vmg a bad Influence to emafcu- 
jace his Readers, aad make them 
of a mean and abjed; Spirit, una- 
ble to Support fhemfelves undeir 
Misfortunes with a becoming 
Bravery and Refolution. Let us, 
fays he^ not admit of fuch igno- 
ble and whining Lamentations, 
but leave them to weak Minds, 
or to the weaker Sex, tho' noc 
to the more generous of them 
neither. The excefs of Grief 
and Indignation Achilles gives hinv- 
felf up to, and the variety of odd 
^nd difconfolatc Poftures Homer 
reprefents that Hero in, do here 
afford the Philofopher, with all 
his Gravity, a fine Vein of Rail- 
kry. 

Yet 'tis granted^j Sir, this Ar- 
gumeot of Plato {1% defigned in 
general againft the principal Arc 
of Poetry it falf, which is to de- 
fcribe Vice on occafion as well as 
Virtue, m lively and preset, .Cl'^k- 

C 2 'ibiiifs. 
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lours. Tlio' 'tis more particula 
and by dire£lf Application, lev( 
againlt Horner^ as he was ha^ 
above all other Poets, in defc 
ing things accurately, and to 
Life. He was therefore profcri 
by PUto^ for the fame Rea 
the Athenians enafted the Lau 
OjlraciJm\^ on account of a ft 
ing and fuperior, but danget 
Merit. 

And if I may be permitt 
Sir, to give you my Thoughts 
this Article, where Poetry is i 
very Chafte both in the Set 
ment and Language; it may 1 
be a Qiaeftion whether we 1: 
not better want thofe beauti 
. Images in it, which move a 

\ gratify the Paflions, than that i 

i Heart (hould be in any daoj 

of being BetrayM or Corriipi 
by them. As it would be mu 
more for the Advantage of F 
l^glp^J^'that we fliould be wii 
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out fome of the learned and inge- 
nious Romdn Caibtfts, than that 
they (hould have difplayM their 
Invention in finding out fuch 
nice and curious Cafes, as rather 
tend to • fill the Mind with im- 
pure Speculations, than to diredl 
the Confcience. However, as 
the Defign of PUto was to make 
Men entirely fubmit to the Go- 
vernment of Reafon, and to teach 
a more juft and refinM way of 
Reafoning on clear Idea's, he 
afted very agreeably to his De- 
fign, in difcarding an Art which 
is principally, and in the great 
Beauties of it, addrefbM to the Ima^ 

^^Y:^{^^ Homefy Sir, was very 
Chafte ^ in his Defcriptions, as the 
humane Aftions of ill Example, 
which he relates, are barely re- 
lated, tho' in a proper and lively 
manner ; as he ufes no artificial 
Colours to recommend them to 

C 5 our 
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i our Imitation, but leaves them 
to rpeak for theaifelves ; We 
niuft feek for fome other Reafon 
Dpon which Plato thought tliis 
Poet fo highly dangerous to his 
Eftablifhment. And this Reafoj^ 
I take to have been founded iff 
the Images Homer makes, not 
ivom the Manners of his Heroes 
or human Chara£lers, but of bis 
Peities. When Perfons of fupe* 
rior Condition, are wanting in 
^the Decorum which ought to bo 
obferved in their Gonduft^ of 
when they fail in any Point of 
ilrict Morality, their Example is 
of lefs dangerous Influence, becaiife 
we confider thetn as Men , *1ilft| 
that their Irregularities pr^l$(5^ed 
from a Weaknefs, whereof^Vbey 
are, or ought to be afliam'd. But 
vvhcn a Deity, which an- Idea of 
Perfection muft be fuppos'd to ac- 
company, is brought down from 
Heaven rufSed with the moft in- 
decent. 
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decent of humane Pafllons, or en- 
gaging in fomc criminal or un- 
worthy Defign, this is acv Exam- 
ple at once fliocking to the Un- 
ftanding, and contagious lo the~ 
Heart ^ and which feenos indeed 
not fo much to excufe, as^to au-r- 
thorize and juftify the like Paflions 
arid Dilbrders, in a lefs p^rfeQ; 
Order of Beings, It appears^ at 
firft View, highly reafonabic^ 
Mortals ihould not oniy draw 
the Rules of Life from the Dei- 
ties they Wur^p, but tliat tflcy 
Ihould Worfhip tbera in a man^ 
ner agr^eeable to their Attributes^ 
'Tis natural for Mea to imitate 
what they admire^ and to think 
fiich an Imitation innocent atleafl:,. 
if not in fome Degree laudable.- 
Upon this Qccafion Minutius Fe^ 
lix argues very welt^againfl: the 
Theology of the Heathen. World,-: 
and particularly, that of Horner.^. 
as dangecQus at once to confound 

C 4, all^ 
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all true Notions of Religion and 
Morality, and to introduce the 
mod impious and immoral Fra* 
ftices. 

'Tis granted, Sir, Piafo in his 
Tenth Book, where he principally 
infifts oil the Danger of Poetry as 
an Art of Imitation, does not di« 
rectly charge Homer withafcrib- 
ing to his Gods Manners unworthy 
of them. He had made this a 
ipecial Article of Impeachment 
againfl: the Poet in his Third Boolr, 
and brought feveral Inftances out 
of him to prove it. Not to men* 
tion the reft of them, he ani- 
madverts upon Horner^ for giving 
VulUn the Air and Manner of 
a Buffoon ; upon which he be- 
comes the Jed of the other Gods, 
and raifes a Laugh among them. 
But FUto might alfo on this Oc- 
cadon have attacked Horner^ not 
only for reprefenting his Deities 
out of Character, but .for not ob* 

fervinff 

^2 
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ferving a fundamental Law of 
Epick Poetry, and wherein one 
proper Diftinction of it confifts; 
which is, that it fliould be grave 
and magnificent throughout* The 
fame Rule holds with refpect to 
Tragedy, which is only a diffe- 
rent Confideration of Epick Poe- 
try 5 and for this Reafon Tragi- 
comedy has been condemned by 
the beft Modern Criticksj as de- 
figning to raife Paflions of a quite 
different Nature, and by that 
means breaking the Tide of each 
of them, and fo, by confequence, 
frufi rating its own Dedgn. But 
'tis hop'd the good Senle of the 
Englifb Nation will never give En- 
couragement to any fuch Motley 
9nd inconfiftent Performance again* 
If Terror and Commiferation be 
the principal End of Tragedy, the 
higher thofe Paflions are wound 
up, and the lefs diverted, the more 
perfect certainly muft the Poem be. 

C 5 But 
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But there was a particular. Ke9^ 
fon, why Plato fhauld not toQ? 
often recite fuch Paflages out of 
Mamery as reflected on. the Theo- 
logy of thofe Times, and the Re- 
ligion eftablifhM by the Laws.. 
The divine PUto was not withoue 
human Faflions : He had before 
his Eyes the Sufferings of his great 
Mz^QV Socrates y for declaring him- 
felf fo openly in the Cauife of the* 
one true God.. PUtVj in what he. 
ftys concerning the Simplicity of 
the Divine Nature, not only difco-^ 
vers the fame. Sentiments upon this 
Jundamental Article of Religion,^ 
but explains and demonftrates ir 
after a. moft fublime and- perfpi* 
Guous manner. He proceeds Me-- 
thodically from it to that of the. 
Immutability of God,.^amt fror»^ 
hence to his Veracity ; and. upon, 
thefe feveral Attributes has per- 
ha£s as. great. Thoughts as evep^ 

emercd^ 




entet'd, without Revdaitio4 intor 
the Mind of -Man; * ^ 

Ifj l?/4/^, Sify were mati lo^ fairl 
influsenced by Iws) Ptiriciplcs as tot 
mak 0- 1 hemi t lie Roile &F hisr- Prac- 
tied ; if he bocame- an Occa/ional' 
Canformid^ to tlnerReligioa of his^ 
Councry^i i^iid: made Shtm of an^' 
exterior Compliance, with the Ette-r 
Wiffifed Poroisf of:*^ wbiah yet he 
£<3t^tiitt«xi iioiff < : iav ihb< private : 
}ijdgfrietw:,\^ an* ihterpretati«Iy 'w> 
bis: Wwiri^r Jii-a word, if ho 
confiilt^^^tif^U^re^ . SA&tyi 'aivi in^* 
ft»re()P)ii)6i{ot1iMithje 'facis(yii^ of 
hi6i9>»fi'M)m(l; wliyv. thU' nbtfaing:. 
ean to 0iid from hufinawc 'Weak^- 
etfs and Cdrruption to* juftity ok: 
excufe foch a Codduft; yec .we 
t^e icf^ wondep'aa fn^\t|eatheQ;i^ 
when we have teiev^' ^cifiipfi^ 
not only fy^ Qoiviijpc # iov effi^i 
1^ follow it, bu€ fo wieabyas by- 
neceirii4>y Conii4iii61;iQn .pi^iicki^ 
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more favourable AMowances to be 
made a Philofopher recovering 
himfelf by the Natural Light of 
his own Mind, out of the dark 
State of Ueathenifmi than to one 
M^ho enjoys the BeneHc of Divine 
Kevelatioo, and efpeciaUy where 
'tis profeis^d and tau^c in its 
greateft Purity. 

How . blameable foever PUta 
was in his Practife, it muft how- 
ever be granted him, that in de- 
crying the Poets, who were the 
Theologers of thofe Days, and in 
whofe Writings the People fought 
for their Religion^ he took a pro- 
per Method, tho' indirectly, t6 de- 
ftroy Polytbeifm and Superftition^ 
and to open the Eyes of Men for 
receiving the great Truths he lb 
frequently lays down, in reference 
both to Speculation and Practice* 
In a Commonwealth, which was 
to fubfift on the Foundation of 
good Principles^ and a more pure 

Morality^ 



ik 
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Moralitv^ What could be more 
reafonaDle, than to exclude the 
Poets/ whofe Fi£lions tended fo 
much both to miflead Men into 
the moft dangerous Errors, and 
to favour the moft grofsCorrup* ' 
tions ? 

After all, Sir, Pisto does noe 
abiblutely condema Poetry ; he 
allows of Hymns compos'd in 
Praife of the Gods, and of great 
Men. But he fears the Confe-r 
quences of admittiog a Mule whofe 
principal Defign is to pieafe, and 
by whofe artful and infinuating 
Addrefs the Force of Reafon, the 
Commanding Power in his Com* 
monwealtb) may be broken or 
diifipated. Nay, he does not 
ob)e£k even againft the Pleafure 
which arifes from a well -writ 
Poem, provided the Matter and 
Dif^ion of it be Chafte and Inno- 
cent. I fliall only add, that in 
Quality of a Legiilator he does 
• i not 
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not univerfaJly prohibit the Rear^ 
ding of the Poets, but only ta 
young Perfons, on whofe tender 
M^nds ill ImprefTidns are eafiev 
inade,( and* who want-Capacity to 
judge well of what they are very 
much pleas'd with. And there* 
fore in his Book of Laws, he al- 
lows only to thofe who are Fifty; 
Years old, to feleft fuch Paffages 
eut of the Poets on pubHck O^ 
eafions of Feftivity as iitc grave 
and decent, and may be fung- 
without offending chaft Eara 
• *Tis more elpecially. from: this 
Incapacity in youn^ People of 
judging right betwj^en* the real 
Defigii* and heightning Colour^., 
0r, if I may fpeak fo, the Dn^ 
pery of a Poem, that Homer is 
Jrofcrib'd^ by the ^ PbilofopHer. 
^ Wheibery fays he, hw FiHivtis 
^ coicertfwg the Gads are to be €x^ 
^ fliUfCd •A&BgorMA^jy^<m^in^a UttrU^ 

^ &f9p^*^ [ ' . ^ - - ' • . ' 

It 




tt cannot then be faid^ that Plaso 
abfolutely bani(h-d Poetry, bat on- 
ly laid it under fome whoiibme and 
convenient Reftrainis ; The Lsm eea- 
fes with the Reafons <jf ii^ A Rule^ 
which obtains in all other Civil 
Conditutions, was reafonable in 
that of Plato. Mc had early ad- 
dicted himfelf to Poetry, had a Ge-- 
nius for it, and was always a Lover 
of it in his Mpar t. But 'twas gene^-^ 
rous in him to prefer the Good of a^ 
Community he had ereQed, to alV 
private Confiderations ; and it is« 
more generous in us to ascribe the:, 
favere Things he has fpoken againft ^ 
Boenry to fo noble a. Prineiple^ tlid»« 
why be did ic" our of Envy ; be-^ 
caufe, as jEiidf$ reports, having for- 
fome time devoted himfelf to the^ 
Muies, and eompofed certain He^: 
roick Verfes, up(to comparing them^ 
with Hemer% he.iWaS' confcious of> 
fo vaft a De^aiicy, t^hat he con^* 
dctta'd HMSOr ta the flaoKs^. 
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•You will obferve, Sir, that in 
my humble Opinion, P/ato had 
Reafon for profcribing Homer his 
Commonwealth ; which tho^ well 
regulated in many Refpe£ls, did not 
exclude Pagans from being Meni- 
bers of it, but rather fuppoies them 
fo; and his Reafons appear ftill to 
hold good, in all the Parts of the 
Pagan and Idolatrous World : tho* 
where Chriftianity is profefsM and 
taught , they lofe all their Force, 
and we have nothing to fear from 
them. 

If the Judgment here made of 
Homerh Poen^s be thought too bold^ : 
hefides the Bleafons already given 
for it, I have, Sir, two great Au* 
thorities to fupport it : The firft is 
that of Dionjfius Hdic0n$ajfem^ who 
fpeaking of the Methods Romulus 
took to reform Religion, applauds 
that Prince for difcarding the fabu* 
lous Stories which had been intro«». 
ducM from the Gruks concerning 

the 
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. the Heathen Gods, as of the mod 
dangerous Confequence to corrupt 
both Religion and Morality* But 
I am further juftified by a modern 
Critick, and fo excellent a one, that 
in the Opinion of Dryde^i^ if all 
other Criticks were loft, he alone 
is fuBicient to teach a-new the 

• Rules of-Writing. It is Mr. Rapw^ 
who, in his celebrated Elogium of 
Homery fays, that as he has ieen in 
fome mAnnBT the Author of paganifntj 
the Religion whereof^ he efiAhliftPd by 
his Poems ; one msy fay^ thdt never 
Prophet hadfo many Followers as he^ 
. ^I ihall mention but one Autho- 
rity more, to fhew how miich Ho^ 
mer has been efteem'd^ and that is 
thefamoas Critick Longinus ; who, 
in his Treatife of the Sublimt^tvttj 
where cites him as the great Ma- 
tter, which thpfc that would excel 

Jn the fcveral Beauties of it, are to 

-form themfelves by. But in giving 
a CharaQcr of this Paet, he difco- 

vers 
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vers a very fins and artful Addrefs : 
He borrows an Image from him- 
felf, to defcribe the Extent of his 
own Genius ; ^cis that of Difcord^ 
which Hjmer reprefents, while 
wajking upon the Earth, as having 
her Head in Heaven, Firgil wa^ 
fo taken with the Beauty of this 
Image, which yet Teems bold 
enough, that he has transferrM it 
rb the Defcription of Fame : 

Ifjgrediturqtie foloy (jt cd^ut ifftit^ 

Which comes very near to a ver-^ 
l)al Tranflation of that Ltne*^ia 
the Iliad^ 

But Longinus^ in the Judgment 
he makes of Homers is not to be 
confider'd merely as a Critick that 
underftood the Rules of juftWri- 
rng^ and after Jriftoth Ins-^^i- 

bliQiU 
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bVifhM many of them on Homer^s 
Authority ; but, as one to whom 
the Works of this Poet were fo fa- 
miliar, that his Thoughts and Stu- 
dies feem to have been in great 
meafure taken up with them. Thus . 
in the celebrated Treatife we have 
mentioned, he confiders him as the 
mofl: perfeft Model of the Sublime; 
In three others, which we regret 
the Lofs of, he treats concerning 
his Queftions, his Philofophy, and 
Problems: And thefe perhaps, if re- 
coverable, might be of as great ufc 
to the Learned World as riieifijftfTf 
wherein he lays down the Rules 
of Writing in the Sublime Style>. 
and after a cor red: manner. 1 do 
not, Sir, hereby intend ( if it may 
bt permitted me to refumc a Sub- 
jeft which has, been touched upo» 
already) that the Rules of Writing 
are not necejITary; for nothing is 
more ordinary,, than forPerfons of 
^ Md and ficiwing Invention, to 

want 
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want Judgment; and it is prlnci- 
pany in Favour of fiich Writers, 
that the Art of Criticifm has been 
fo much cultivated and improved : 
Tho', after all, it may be queftionM, 
whether Rules have fo frequently 
•ferv'd to correft the Diforders of 
a bold luxuriant Genius, as to put 
Men upon Writing without any 
Genius or Spirit at aD. Thofe 
who have a natural Vivacity and 
Strength of Mind (Qualities infe- 
parable in an Epick Poet) will, or 
at lead: may write well without 
Rules; but all the Rules in the 
World win never enable a Writer 
todiftinguifh bimfelf without thefe 
Qualities. Nature gives Rules ^ 
they are founded originally in the 
Reaibn of Things ) and^ therefoiM^ 
a g reat Genius, in order to difco- 
ver them, has nothing to do but 
to confult Reafon , and carefully ' 
follow the Orders of it. The great- 
eft and firft Writers among the 

Anci- 
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Ancients, did not before-hand pub- 
li(h the Rules upon which they 
would Write; but the natural Force 
of their Minds enabled them to 
write after a manner, from which 
the Rules of Writing have been 
fince drawn by the Critick?* Bur, 
not to run too far into this Contro- 
verfy. about the Neceflity of Rules, 
and to juftify Longinus in particular 
for having left us an excellent Trea- 
tife concerning them; let us. Sir, 
if you think good, come to this 
Refolution; That tho' Rules are 
not abfqlutely necefTary to thofe 
who are qualified by Nature to 
write, yet they are very ufeful to 
fave great Wits, who are not al- 
ways the mofi: willing to undergo 
it, the Labour of Attention. And 
I am humbly of Opinion, that if 
the Fire and Vivacity of Shakefpear^s 
Genius had permitted iiim to exa- 
mine every thing he writ with due 
Application of Mind, he might, 

with- 
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-without reading the Criticks, have 
left bis Poems much more correft 
than we now have them: Tho' 
did not the Boidnefs and fieauty 
of his Conceptions in great meafure 
attone for his Irregularities, we 
(j^hould indeed more eafily pardon 
them to his Want of human Lite- 
rature. It appears to me a very 
juft Remark of a late iflgenious 
Writer , that/^ '' The World had 
" feen the faireft Draughts before 
^* any fettkd Rules were given: 
^* And pethaps, continues be^ the 
** Works of the Learned have been 
^ more Formal, but not more Cor- 
*^ rcQ:, fince Men wrote according 
^ to Art. 

But to determine this Queflion, 
whether Nature or Art contribute 
more towards forming a Poet, we 
need go no farther than the Corn- 
par ifon which Lwgwus makes be- 

* I'rfftce to the .Diflertation on Reading the 
Claflicks. 

twixt 
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twixt JpoSoftius . Sitid Homer i the 
former of thefe Poets was more 
exad in obferving Rules, and 
very rarely offended againft them. 
Horner^ what as Soveraign of the 
Poets might better be granted 
him,-airuraes on Occafion a de- 
fpotick Power, and fets his Prero- 
gative above Laws. Yet there is 
no Difpute which of thefe two 
was the greater in all the beau- 
tiful and fhinihg Qualities of a 
Poet. I do not know, Sir, whe- 
ther we might not form fomething 
of a like Comparifon between 
"Johnfon and the other of our own 
Poets I have juft named. Be». 
certainly underAood the Laws of 
Dramatick Writing much better^ 
was more regular in his Com- 
pofitions, and had a good Stock 
of human Literature. Shake/pear 
had nothing but Nature to draw 
from ; yet tho' his Writings are . 
not nicely to be examinM by thie 

Rules 
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Rules of Jrijiotle^ he every where 
entertains his Readers with rich 
and noble Sentiments ; like the 
great Lights of the Gentile World, 
who liv'd under a mere State of 
Natural Religion; their own Rea- 
fon difcovercd to them many ex- 
cellent Truths and Principles of 
Morality, yet for want of a fix'd 
and {landing Rule of Life, which 
can only be had with Certainty 
from Revelation, they fail'd very 
much with refpeft to their Notions 
of Moral Virtue in particular In- 
ftances. Shall we. Sir, confidet 
Shakefpear in relation to Poetry, 
as we do the Heathen Moralifts 
in refereijce to Religion, and not 
condemn him too rjgoroufly by a 
Law he was ignorant of. If atter 
this I cite the following Words of 
Horace upon the prefent Article. 

— —Ego nee fudium fine divite venay 
N^'c rude ^uid froftt video Ingemutn. 

It 
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It is not fo much for the fake 
of a known and popular Autho- 
rity, as in regard to what Mr. Traff 
in his ^ fine EfTay on the Nature 
and Origin of Foety, has taken oc- 
caflon to dbferve upon it. Among 
other Obfervations he has this 
pertinent One j That w6 often ad* 
mire and commend a Poet, who 
writes with Wit and Spirit, tho' 
he be a Stranger to the Rules of 
Art ; but without that Flame and 
Force of Mind which conftitute 
the Poetical Genius, how faich* 
fully foever a Pretender to Poetry 
keep to his Rules, we either throw 
him by with Contempt, or read 
him with Diftaft. We blame 
indeed the Remifsnefs and Neg* 
ligence of the former, but we 
cannot, without fome kind of In- 
dignation, bear the labourM and 
reguUr Dullnefs of the latter. I 
ifaall add nothing further to fliew^ 



^•M 
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that tho' Nature and Rules are 
both necefTary towards finifhUtg a 
Poet, yet a natural Genius is far 
fuperior to all the Advantages of 
Art without it. p 

• But while I am talking of 
Rules, Sir, I would be thought 
in fome Meafure to keep within 
them- my felf; and having done 
with my Authorities, am next to 
difcharge my Promife of acxjuaint- 
ing you how far, and in what re^ 
fpe£):s, I apprehended this De(^ 
blight be ufefuU 

Tho' Homer has been Com- 
mented upon by a great many 
learned Men, who, as their Ge? 
nius or Method of Study led 
them, have taken bis Works a$ 
it were to pieces, and feveraDy 
iconfiderM him with refpeOito h^ 
Stile, his Gramma*r, his Philoib*- 
phy and Geography, and aimoA 
•all the height and proper Cba ra- 
fters of an Author ; yet none, that 
I know, has written a Critick 

upon 
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tfpoh him^ io lifeful as might- be 
iiiflA^ and which prefeats us 
lA dne toelre Vie^ \^ith a Draught 
6f Iks f ^tk.teft- Bdavitas.: E^»- 
thius ihd<^' hak publHti'dtiiniiifeare 
Ohifltiatics! upon him ; £ut befides 
ihat, the Ohicifins of this ^cel- 
JeAt knd leftmedArdibiflbop arc 
ndt^ i()W!ai^^ |a'ft,rithe)^/ar6 mix'd 
^IfiSL Obwrvdfiiorisr'OC little Impor- 
fiitt:e^<^hea^in''lie .t& alio thought 
^ '^edious^^fid diffiife. So that 
^)^ 'diiihot He^e fo readily as 
feight'^^Keyd^'d, ' « Jthofc very 
keilU^lfialI«:<tikaionsi.iwhi(:h fre- 
qttentlf • i^ur^tii : inoiy ;: but are 
taken" Xi^'% 'the way Twith cer- 
tain -Gralnmaiiiical Nicdtifi^ which 
y^t are n<$t altogether iifelclMk tho' 
ti Iftbofut'd ' Cmleifax upon Words 
is'iiever'-iiiore out of place than 
dpoil kn Atfthor, wherein all things 
are' great,' enteiltaining ^nd in* 
ftruaiVe. Add to thiis, that the 
gbodiethd I^med ArAbiiho)^ WfOt« 
'■■■'■■ Da in 
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in a Language, which jis not now 
«inderftood by all thole, wl^o maff 
l>e curious ■ enough to have the 
Beauties' of ^iimer obftrv^d. tA 
them in their own t«ang}i9ge; .; 
' It is the more nece^ary to ,ex- 
plaia the Writings x>f Hmer^ \ji 
order to iUuftrate fe^ecAt PalTagjejSj 
M^e meet with . in . the beft, . of hu- 
fnan Authors, that. iaHuddJor i^dfe^ 
to him. VUtOj dBO(r:ihe»:jdoe^,:ppl; 
4Dn an Occafions.tijeat Homer uridl 
the lizard he prci'^es for hkq^ 
yet owes ^ ^reat miatdy ||eaf)t<^ 
Thoughts to mm, jto^l per h|{» (9919 
«)f the brighter itthis^Wi^k^ ..^ 
fcb^usy. as Atheifi^s i$poi:!^S)Y.j|c-> 
kaowledged that has /Tragiedies 
weraMd' the main compos'd of 
the I^gments iwhiqh. h^ §atbejr*4 
up from Howard Tablp»r Tfto^ 
that ^re the leaft ac^uamted wiita 
Virgil &now, that he has nqt 
only jsopy'd aiPter Hmer in federal 
ether. £^ces>, l>ut ia^kno^ ^1^ the 
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common Places of Poetry; whiclr 
Scalfgefj in order to rendtr VirgiV 
^fuperior upoa| the Cocnparifon, . 
^has made a iSirge Colleftion or 
from them both; Hho^ this Hy^^ 
percritick, for f<i by the Title- of 
one 0f his EfTays he has author 
rized us to call him , does oa^ 
many^ Occafions difcover his Par- 
tiality more than^ his Jjsdgmenr. 
I alight farther obferve, that Arp^ - 
ft at le too has feveral References- 
' to our Poet, which are capabli^^ 
'of receiving a> great deal^-both of 
Light and Beauty, by comparin 
them with the OrigmaL I (ba 
but produce one Inflance out of 
him; and the rather, becaufe itfo--* 
lates to the Subjed of Morality^* 
which I defire. may always be - 
of the firft Confideration in ray 
Remarks. This Philofopher ia > 
his Ethicksy advifcs us with refpeft i 
to Pteafure, to approve and ap«- 
ply the Judgment of the old Gen— 

D J ^ tlemea>- 
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tlemen of Troj concerning Helen^ 
The Thought is intelligible iQ 
AriHotle^ but ccrujnly Qia^Ifes a 
far greater Impremon, ^when ,w^ 
examine it hy the Pai&ge^ upon 
which it bears.; 'Tisin ti^e Third 
Book where Pmm\ witfc j^veraji 
grave Courtiers about JbiiB^ M^ho/p 
Age had exempted fr^cn. the/D^uf^ 

and Toil$ of Wdjr; r a^i^ ;fittf d /o^ 
Counfel, were deliberatiDg vpop 
the Means of procuring a fpe^dv 
i<Peace. But, upon the api^rpa^ 
of Helenj arc fo xoaf m'd .W9Ji 
her Mein and Beauty, that : tligr 
forget all the Calamities :th9ywe;!j& 
confidering to find a Pctriod iPf, 
and ceafe to wonder how fo iSne 
^ yf omzny nio might mith Qoi^e^^^ 
i» form' .compare^ had beon the 
Occafion of fo longii War. .How- 
ever, after a confcibus. Whifper, 
recollefting themfclves^ they ad- 
vife Priam to prevent the f^al 
Confequences of detaining h^v 

longer, 
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longer, beautiful and lovely as (he 
is, to let her go : As in the dc- 
fign of Ariftotle^ we fhould always 
oppofe the Danger or Scandal 
which Pleafure niay terminate in 
to the flattcrfng Careffes where- 
with (he makes her firf): Advances. 
But if I may, Sir, be aUowed to 
give my Opinion of tbe Original 
PafTage itfelf, perhaps there is ndt 
-iany one, itt any of the Poets, nor 
ey4| in Horner^ that defcribes 
Beauty more^ to the Life, or dif- 
'cdvfers the Force of it by a mofc 
artful aod infihuatinglj Addreis. 
An Jjfembtj of aged Gounf^llors, 
fuperanhuated from all other 
Service, upon fight of He/en are 
:repfefeifited as forgetting the Af- 
fair fbr which they were Jjjem* 
bledj tho^ of 'the laft Confequence 
to themfelVes^^ their Country and 
Po(lerity. 

Sometimes we meet with Re- 
ferenceS in Authors, which Vis 
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iK)t only proper to recur to Ho^ 
mer for the 1 11 u ft ration of, but 
neceffary in order to render them 
intelligible. I fhall but produce 
one Inftance to tftis purpofe out 
of Martial^ and from that place^ 
where he complains of the exceP- 
five Poetical Liberty among the 
CreekSy 

Graci quibus ell nihil negdtum d* 

Where he alludes to that Line iff 
. the fSthtM IlUdy ^^^ ''Ap^^i Bpa«- 

T^oiyi but without knowiAg 

that he alludes to it, his Mean- 
ing would be at the beft very 
obfcurc. Tho' it may be quefti^ 
ony, Sir, whether this or any 
other Liberty Martial could have 
objected to the Greek Poets, be 
fo extravagant as that he allows 
himfelf, when for the fake of his 
Verfification, arid contrary, if I 
: miftake not^ to the Faith of all 

other 
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other Writers, he makes the fe- 
cond Syllable in Forfsnm^oi Ihort 
Quantity j 

Hdnc ffel^are manum Pbrfensi w»' 
fotuit.^ Sc. 

Hiiman Authors db nor only^ 
abound with References and Allu*t 
fions to Horner^ butalfo the Chri- 
ftian Fathers, efpeciaUy of the: 
firft Centuries, and in particular^ 
"Jujlin Martjr. But I would av4)id' 
as much as poffible, the Pompr 
and Pedantry of Quotation; Thofc 
''who will confult Duport\ Gnomo- 
hgid^ may eafily^Colle£l nume- 
rous Inft^nces ta confirm what ts 
here obferv'd. 

I fuppos-d^ Sir, it mrght Be of 
further ufe to publifb Critical 
Remarks ow Homer ^ as he iS' ufu- 
ally, if not every where, r^ad^ at 
School by thofe, who would be 
thought to have any fhare of a 
^UbcraLor learjoed Education. The. 

D 5 ordi^ 
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ordinary Bufinefs of Mailers^ and 
which they primarily intend, is 
to teach Boys the Grammatidil 
Conftruftion, the Language and 
Phrafeology of* this Author ; to 
make them capable of rendering 
him in their Native Tongue j or 
of imitating him in the Purity and 
Propriety (if his Didion. But the 
Knowledge of Words and Phrafes 
is only neceffary to the Commu- 
nication of our Thoughts, and the 
Knowledge of Things. And tbo^ 
Homer b highly to be admired (^ 
thefe and .all other ^autws oC 
Stile^ yet his Sentiments are fti^l 
snore admirable for the Entei^ 
tainment and Inftru£^ion they af- 
ford us ^ efpecially at an Age when 
this Poet is .ufually read, and a 
competent Skill in the Language 
fuppos'd, it may be proper to en- 
gage Youth in the more manly 
and generous Exercife c^ their 

thoughts upon him^ asd to ihewr 

them 
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them thofe Mafter-Strokes of his 
Wit, wherein he fhines and ought 
to be imitated. 'Tis an Erfor to 
think that to be able to render 
Homer in L^tin or Englifb is to 
underftand him. Tho' he is ona 
of the moft clear and perfpicu* 
ous Writers in the World, yet 
his Defign and the Sublimity of 
his Thoughts are not always dit- 
coverable at firft View. Thofe 
who are the greateft Mafters of 
his Language will confefs the 
oftner they have read him, they 
have ftill obfervM in him fome- 
thing.new, admirable and fur- 
prizing. If what I have to fay 
upon him may contribute to give 
his. younger Readers a more juKl 
Idea of his Excellencies^ and make 
them more in Love with him, 
I (hall be fufficiemly jufiifieii 
in my Undertaking, tho^ I bad 
engaged in it upon no other Mo- 
tive» 

Yet 
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Yet give me leave, Sir, to men- 
tion one further Motive, and 
which had indeed the greateft 
Weight of air with me, and that 
is from the good ufe which may 
be made of him with refped to 
the great Principles of Morality. 
The Knowledge of humane Au- 
thors is not only Ornamental^ 
but neceflary. to Divines*, We 
may at leaft take a deAikory 
.Taft of their Elegancies, and felea 
what is mod ufeful and reli(bing 
in them. It may be obferVd^ 
that the greater Lights of the 
Church, in all Ages, have been 
thole who were more Converfanc 
in the politer Parts of human Li"- 
terature; and^^e may extend the 
Obwrwation to the bed and great- 
eft of our Englijb. Preachers*. 

Now the great Conceptions of 
the Deity of a Providence of Mo- 
ral Virtue i& all its Branches, 

ivhiich difcover themfelves ia Ht^ 
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mer^ feem to raife his two* Poems, 
like the two Summits upon P4r- 
ffoffas^ above the common Level 
or human Writers. Tho' I am 
far from thinking with Mr. Bdrnes 
(if it be true, he preparM a Latin> 
DifTertation to prove it) that the 
Books which go under Homer's 
Name, were written by the Di- 
vine Author of EcdefiaHes ; Not- 
withftanding the Conformity of 
his Sentiments, and fometimes of 
his Phrafeology, with thofe both 
of Solomon and l>a'uid. Froih 
whence ^tis only probable, ac- 
cording to the bed Calculation, 
that Homer lived about the Time 
of thefe infpir^d Writers, and had 
fecn. their Works*, Mv^Barnes his 
Conjefture is however full as 
probable as that of Gronoviusy 
who wrote a Treatife formally to 
prove, that RamelUh was the 
fen^p with Romuhs the Founder 
«f ^mu But both thefe Coik 

jgftures. 
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jedures are much ftronger Proof 
that a learned Man, like thofe of 
other Profeflions, may fometimes 
afFeft a Nofirum^ and one pecu- 
liar Scheme or other of diftih- 
guifhing himfelf. Whether this 
proceeds from an Ambition to 
advance fomething new and fur- 
prizing ; or from the Vanity of 
afferting Paradoxes ; or of mew- 
ing that the Author is able to 
fay fomething upon any thing 
or from whatfoever other Caufe; 
the Obfervation is founded oa 
too many, and frequent Fads. 
But the greateii: Danger is, when 
Men of a warm and headftrong 
Imagination fet up for TheoriHs^ 
or Difcoverers ; at the fame time 
they are hurry'd away with the 
Force of it, they are apt to pulh, 
and carry others along with them. 
There is a Contagion of Mind, as 
well as of Body, which fpreads 
it felf in Converfation and Bboks^ 

like 
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like a poyfoaous Vapour in the 
Air J and we may frequently ob- 
ferve, that there are Perfpns who 
perfwade more by the Confi- 
dence and bold Air wherewith 
they deliver themfelves,than others 
who are lefs aiTuming^ with all 
the Strength of 'ju& and ftri£l: 
Reafoning^ I do not know, Sir, 
whether the Growth of Qudke^ 
rifwy or of any other Enthuftafntj 
can be fo well accounted for, as 
from this Contagion of Imagina- 
tions ; which was fo ftrong at the 
firfl*, as to caufe ftrange Agitati- 
ons and Diftortions of the Body^ 
and to infe£l the Mind to a cer- 
tain degree of Madnefs* But as 
Epidemical Diftempers commonly 
lofe their Malignity, when they 
are come to the Heighth ; fa 
the Quakers are in great Meafure 
recovered from their firft Phrerizy 
and Infatuation, and we find them 
fomethiog at leaft more capable 
: of 
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of being reafon-d with. The fame 
Obfervation may be extended to 
the fate Cdmifars ; only as the Spi- 
rit wherewith they were agitated^ 
and impeird one another, was noc 
altogether fo ftrong as that of 
Fox and Ndilor^ and their imme- 
diate Followers ; the Infe6lion of 
it neither fpread fo wide^ nor 
was attended with (b lading and 
.dangerous EfFefts. This Remark^ 
Sir, is highly agreeable to the- 
/ Charaflers Ecclefiaftical Hiftorians 
give us of the Principal Hert^u 
archsj and^ of (tich as* have beeh 
in any Refpeftj the great Diftur« 
bers of the Ghurch^s Peace. They 
were ufually Men of a Spirit na>- 
turally Refraftory, and of alt bold 
domineering Imagination^ with a 
competent fhare of Learning) 
Volubility of Tongue, and mucn 
Profeffion of exterior Sanftity. It 
muft be granted, a Perfon fo qua« 
lifyed« may ea%« Lh%d aloioft 
: ~ laic^ 
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(aid mechanically conveigh into 
weak ImaginatioQS the Spirit and 
Malignity of bis own. But would 
Pcopfe, who have any Strength 
or Liberty of Mind, only confi- 
der when they think themfelves 
Convinced, what it> is they are 
Convinced of, and by what 
• cogent Reafons, they would much 
fooner learn to diftuiguifh be- 
tween juft Reafoning and con- 
fident Talking, and be in lefs 
Danger from the contagious Force 
of it. _ 

I (Lall endeavour. Sir, to make 
Amends for this Digreffion, by ob- 
ierving to you the juft Sentiments 
J^mer haa , both with, refped): to 
his Theology gmd Morals* With- 
out eotring nere into the Queftion, 
whether what he fays concerning 
the Gods, ought to be explainM in 
an allegorical Senfe ; 'tis certain he 
acknowledged a Supreme Deity, 
and fpeaks of him after a manner, 

ia 
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fble Operation of his Word. It mzf 
be further obfervM^ to the Advan- 
tage of Homer J that he is perhaj)^ 
the only Writer, Heathen or Chri-* 
ftian, who to niake us cdriceivi of 
that Divine Power, whereby God 
governs the World , in a iiiQr« 
noble and worthy Maidiler;^ Vf^^* 
jmakes ufe of the 'Tertn* J«^^«« 
tbo' fomttixti^i ind^ed^ Jte 'es^ 
that of F4/^;. whereby he jiocs not 
yet intend a Stoical and neeefiary 
Concatenation of all Caufes* and 
Events^ but only j^eTpdiftd'Ohfe*' 
of Prciniridence, conduced 1>jr iofr 
nite Wifdooi and Goodhcfe,' Fir- 
gil , who knew (6 well how te 
transfer the great and beautiful 
^ntiments p{ Homer y 0)eak$ of tht 
Divine Power mnch after the fame 
Manner. Thus he . reprefents- Nef^ 
tune calming the Rage of the Sea 
while he was commanding it *^ 
be calm, or rather before his Cfl 
mand could be perfe£ily deliverM. 

Sic 
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. Sie tit, &. dido cicius, tumid* 

'Which therefore Mr. Tirjien does 
tiot fully come up to in his Tran- 
llation. 

He ffoke^ 4iwf while he Jfoke^ he 
caMd the Seas. 

Hofher. afferts the Power of God, f 
Dot oply in Words, but in afcribing 
to him A£lions the moft fignificanc 
and expreffive of it. When Thetis 
laddrcffes Herfelf to "S^fitety that 
he would revenge the Indignities 
done td>her Soa JchiOesy he fays 
no more diredly in Anfwer to her 
RequeH) but/ that he will ratify 
it with i Nody the fure and iiifal- 
lible ^San£lion of what he deflgns, 
and Wjbicti nothiiti^ can fruftrate dr 
VeVerfe. feut/the Manner wher6. 

10 7^^^^ ^^ '^^pr^^^*^'^ majking 
this divine 5x^m/ with the Motion 

of his Hea4| has fomething in it 

fo 
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Scdtiger too fiiould have known, 
there are a thoufand Things we 
need not be informM of as to their 
Exiftence; and yet the different 
Manner or Drefs, wherein they 
are prefented to the Mind, give 
it very different Motions and Sen* 
timents. And the Image where- 
with PhidUs was ftruck in the 
Poetry of thefe Lines, while it was 
frefli and vigorous on his Invagina- 
tion, might very naturally transfer 
hfelf into his Painting. This He- 
fleflion I am infenfibly fallen upon, 
concerning Homerh Ch|ke and 
Difpd&ion' of proper Woras to exr 
prete the^ Things he defigh^d , is 
particularly infilted upon by Diany 
fius Hdicarn$ffefis ^, and in a very 
clear and judicious Manner ^ but 
helxily ihftances in thofe Lines <>f 
the Odyjjy f where Sifjfhus is re- 
prefented heaving up a huge Stone 

* J>e CtUtcVcrbor. \ OJ. ii, 592. 

againft 
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againft a craggy Afcent ; which he 
has no fooner pufh^'d to the Top,- 
but it comes tumbling down agaia 
npon him. The Author of the 
Critick on Milton has cited thefe 
Lines bn the fame Occafion, and 
obferves, that none of the Criticks 
before him bad taken Notice of ir^ 
I thought 9 Sir, Dionjfius Halicar^ 
MJfef^ had always been allowed a 
Critick, and of the firft Diftindion* 
But I rather fuppofe this flight Ef- 
cape might proceed from a Forget- 
Rilnefs more incident to great Wits^ 
than from an AfFed:ation, almoft 
common to all Writers, and efpe«* 
cially the Criticks^ of making new 
Difcoveries. 

But I return, Sir, as I propofed^ 
to inftance in the Purity ofHomer^s 
Morals. One material Evidence 
whereof, and which I fhaU only 
produce at prefent, is, the Purity 
of his Language in Oppofition to 
XsrofTnefe and Ribaldry : He is 

E highly 
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j^ighly to be admir'd for the great 
Decorum, every where, obferved by 
him, in what reUt^s to Love and 
Beauty ;Subje£ls wherein Poets, and 
all other Writers of a lively Ima- 
gination, are moll: apt to offend 
again ft the Rules of Decency. His 
Words are always chad:, and, ex- 
cept perhaps in one or two Paffa- 
ges, which may admit of greater 
Latitude, his Sentiments. The 
moft impure Image in him is, where 
he defcribes an accidental arid very 
unexpeQed Interview Jupiter bsid 
with Jfd»o. Upon this Occajion, 
Jupiter ^xpreifes an Impatience, 
and holds a Converfation with the 
Goddefs, which I dare by no means 
usldertake to defend the Regula- 
rity of. But then, as if Homer 
had forefeen the Offence that might 
be taken at fo exceptionable a Scene^ 
he took Care to excufe it by gi- 
ving JitM all the Beauty ,an4. Ad- 
vantages/a Goddefs was capable of 

by 
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by Nature or Art : As t^irgiJy with 
a like Addrefs, ia foitie meafure 
excufes the Indifcretion of Did^^ 
by intereftlAg both Heaven and 
Earth to work up her Paflion ta an 
irregular heighth. Yet if there be 
not always that Delicacy in the 
Sentiments of Hamer^ upon thp 
•Subjeft of Love, .which we fome^ 
times Cbferve in Eerfons of a very 
inferior Genius; Thiis is not fo much 
to be obje6ied as a Fault to him, 
as of the Age wherein he wrote : 
The Simplicity of Mariners in tbofe 
J>ays might render many Freedoms 
of Converfation and Behaviour in- 
offend ve, which at prefent would 
perhaps appear very difagreeable, 
if not altogether ihocking. But if 
it femetirats happen , th^t when 
theBar is mod chaft, ths Heart is 
. jnoft cotrupt ; if it bfe trrte, Cw^^t 
th6re is great Reafon to' fufpeft) 
that People of the niceft Addrefs 
liave not always the moft vertuous 

E 2 Inch- 
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inclinations; you will ftill agree 
'With me, Sir, that the ancient Sim* 
^iicity is highly preferable to our 
fnodern Politends. After all, Sir, 
^ur modern Poets are not ordinari« 
ly <b very chaft or polite, as to 
liave any Advantage, in this re^ 
^peft, upon the Comparifon, with 
tither Momer or Firgil. The later 
of thefe Poets efpecially, fince I 
%ave nam'd him, is not inferior to 
sMilton himfelf in defcribing the 
Taffion and EfFefts of Love after 
a di/lant , but fenfible and lively 
^manner. They have both of tfaeoi, 
iike Horner^ the Secret of coovcy- 
ing tender and moving Sentimebtt 
to the Heart, without offending the 
Ear. Before that &tal Adventure 
of Didoj which ruin'd her^ wc have 
the Force of this Paffion reiHreleD- 
ted, with all^the Art and Addrc^ 
imaginable; but there, the Foiot 
barely relates the Adion, and in 
fi^w Words, without givingus an |r 

Image 
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tmagc of it, leaves it to fpcak fo? 
itfell:. He had taken Gare before^, 
to cover, as much as peSble, Di* 
dd^s Difgrace, by a Concurrence pf 
all the Circuaiftances, which could 
ht fuppos^d to betray her into tho^t 
Occauon of it- 

r From this Gondufl and' Precau- 
tion of Virgil^ it appears to me he 
had greater Sentim^ents of that Vir*- 
tuc, ^heirein the Glory of the Fe- 
tna{6 Sex conGftst tbaa the vertu^- 
iSM^ Jdmu herfelf in the celebratedi^ 
^Tragedy ofC4/^, whereibe delivers* 
theifoliowing. Words »fv 

J^Jj^^tofalTthe Virtue we cdnhoafi^^ 
%W^^t%Al 'deliberdtes^ is lof^. . 

I do not knb^5i, Sjr, whether this - 
>e ftHf gfeat Complement to the^ 
LadijeSi* , We, grants 'tis fpoken by 
a^JEJeatbea Lady; but 'tis by one 
thjit niake& Profeflion of a rigid and^ 
ftr)£| VirtQe^ and which Regard ijs- 
a]#rayj^ jtp.be had tOj^ before a Chrir - 
r .i £ 3,; ' ftiaot 
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ftian Auditory. ^ Yet why ijiould 
it be thought abfolutely neceflary 
that any Woman fnufi fall when- 
ever (he happens to make a falfe 
Step ? Why (hoiild not We allow 
the other* Sex >a Xjiberty ofiAioi^ 
wherein the great Triumph t^fS it* 
tue cdhfifts, to refifl:. an Ihciination, 
they might at firft h^ve indifcreet- 
ly entertaia'd? Tho\ were the. 
Words to t?e underftood! .^ ^ » ' 
Caution to the I^idies^)agadnd aU 
«adecent4Dr:irregifla)r jAidvinftifis up- 
<Sfi ' tbc^ firft Motions ofci^XQ^^tbd 
Author's Defign had I^n weilyij^ft; 
but th^n he ought tobav? fooken 




I cannot, ^ir, biit h6i^oWfe-«e» 
that tbo' Mr. l>)nle»-w&s a--jgr6at 
Judge of Decency, and all^VM^Iniel* 
<^uaiifi)iatk>ns or « goodForfPi^yidf, 
the I^<» of Mis' Imaginitibirfre- 
queatfy carry'd hiiraiia^fii foiiit € 
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am confidering, againft his Judg- 
ment. This is too vifible in nibft 
of his Writings ; but I charge it 
inorc particularly upon him hcre^ 
as in his Tranflation of the firft 
Book of the Iliad, he has been ve- 
ry Injurious to Homer, Thui where 
J^amemnon is iqtroducM declarii^ 
his Refolution in the following 

Words, not to part "wah Chrjfeis:; 

» 

Words thskt ap tjtot fionyey the leaft 
joopure qr loots Id^ to the Mind, 
jitid which do not fq mUch as i^- 
port, that the Hero deOgnM this 
Lady for his Par /teoit'fIl4r»^Drje^lt 
Jbas this unchj^ft Verfion: ,'. ^l 

VnfoU Chryfeis /&4i7 4 ^h've re^ 
mAtn^ 

Till clofd with Jojs I breAk the 
ufelejs Chai/f. 

What h!e lepcefents AgAmmmm 
faying on the fame.QcqajQon aftjer- 

£ 4 wards 
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wards is fo grofs, I (hall not out 
of Regard to good Manners tran- 
fcribe it. The wrong Mr. Drj'^ 
den has Aont Horner^ by thefe Li- 
berties, is the greater, if what A* 
then Am ^\ reports after Jrijtotle^ be 
true, That Agdmemnonh keeping ^ 
IMillrefs cannot be collected . from 
9ny thing this Foet has faid, ia 
the whole Ilidd. 

I have Qow only, Si^ to ac- 
rquainc ^ you in the lafl: Place^ wkb 
toe Method I fu-oposM to royfelf 
^10 the following Remarks ; woitffi 
was firft, To examine the llul 
by the Rules of Epick Poetry, and 
to confider in general the other 
Poetical Beauties oif it ; more efpe« 
<:ially with refpeft to the noble 
Simplicity, Harmony and Perfpi- 
•cuity of the Poet's Diftion. The 
latter of thefe Qualifications is fa 
neceflary in all Writers who de- 
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(ire to fucceedi that I cannot foN 
bear faying fomethingr of it in this 
place ; without it indeed all the 
other great Talents of an Author 
are of fmall Importance to bim^ 
fdf or others. He will improve 
very little bjr his own Specula-* 
tions, who -is not able to impart 
them in a clear and difttnfl man^ 
ner. . Obfcurity of Language na-^ ; 
turally arifes from hudled ^ and^ 
confufed Thoughts, if it be ; not 
al\y&ys occafioned by them^ Yec 
it is fometimes the Uhtiappineft - 
of Men very learned in many re* ^ 
ip^fts, that they do not conceive ^ 
things, nor for that reafott exprefs 
their Conceptions clearly. This 
Misfortune was very much la- 
m^tHed in the late famous- M^I . 
Dodwell^ and renders his Worksi 
wherein there are federal things 
admirable, of much lel^ ufe to the 
World. .We fometimes find it 
difficult to keep up our attention i 

E 5 to 
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to an Author, when he writes 
with the greatef): eafe and facility ; 
|)u| when our attention becomes 
painful on the account of harfli 
and confufed Language, w^ are 
much fooner difcouraged^ and 
pcrfwaded to lay him by. Whai 
I have obferv'd, as an unhappy 
Pefefl: in Mr. DodweS^ gives me 
a proper Occafion of paying a 
fmall Homage to another celebra- 
ted Lay-wrifefj ^ who has enfiinently 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the Ser* 
vice of Religion, and who with 
all the Advantages of ufeful Learn* 
ingy human and divine, is Maflet 
of the greateft Perfpicuity and Pro- 
priety of Stile. 

I proposed in thefecond Place^ 
To confider themoft material Ob- 
jefkions that have been rais'd a- 
gainft Homerj with refpeft to the 
Middy by ancient and moderij.Cri- 

f I I ' I m 

I" * Mr. tbljm, 
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tlcks, or which might arlfe frotn 
my own Obfervacian. This is the 
ipofl invidious and ungrateful pare 
of the Work. For dio^ poffibly 
there may be fome things except 
tionable in this Foem^ 



Velut'fi 




Egregio infperfos re^reniH^sor^ort 
Ndvos. 

Yet there is hazard in arraigning^ 
tho^ upon good Evidence^ and on-^ 
ly in part, what has once got a 
popular Sanation, and been recei- 
ved with univerfal Applaufe. Be- 
fides, it has been bbfervM in Faft^ ^ 
that the Crkicks, who have wrote 
againft Horner^ in attacking his 
Reputation^ have feldom or never 
faird to expofc their own. Tht 
Mufesj fays Madam Damry hav^ . 
M^lways tnken Care to revenge shir 
Favorite. ProtagorM the Sophift^ 
l^Uto a nd Z^ilus^ are re ma rfca We 
Inilances of what this karned anil 

ingeaious 
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ingenious Lady obferves. I know 
nothing the Sophift has left us^ 
but a wretched Criticiftn?^ ^for 
which he is chaftifed by JriJio» 
tie ^ ) upon Homer^s Invocation, ia 
the Entrance of bis Worfe; where- 
he fpeaJks to the Deity invoked, ia 
the Iii|brative Mood,, which yet 
may be, and is often promifcu- 
oufly ufcd, for the Optative. If 
we may judge of the reft of Pro- 
tAgoras his Criticifms upon Homer 
from this, he had fmall Pro^e£^, £ 
do not fay of advancing, but of fa- 
ying his Reputation by them.. 
, FUto really Merits the Name of a 
Critick, and many of his Criticifms 
on H(?;w^r are )uft; y et the Difrefped^ 
wherewith he fometimes treats that 
Poet^ provok'd Athenaus \ to fall 
upon him in themoft violent raan^ 
ner, and to tranfmit his Name 
to Pofterity, fo far as he was ca- 
pable of tranfmitting it , with 

"* £oct. 1. ij; t Dcipnos, 1. 13, 

great 
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great Difadvantage. I forbear to 
render the Terms wherein Jthe- 
n£U4 {peaks ; there feems to be as 
much Rancour and little Decency 
in them, as in fome^ of our fugi- 
tive Weekly Papers. . But what 
Diforders are our Penmen in a 
way of running into, when one, . 
who for fome Years took upon 
him to judge of polite Writing 
and Manners, and in many things, 
BY YOUR FAVOUR, judg'd 
well, has left after Ages^ if they 
may be handed down fo long", 
two or three of the mod groft 
and fcandalous Precedents in this 
kind, (tho' very much* at his own 
Expence) which this or perhaps 
any Age has produced. If we be 
fuffer'd to ga on in thefe^ Irre- 
gularities, where will they termi- 
nate at lafl: ? Shall we not juftly 
lie under a Sufpicion both at 
home and abroad, at once of for- 
getting our good Senfe^ and Cor« 

redncls^ 
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re^lnefs, as Writers^ and our good 
Temper, zsEfiglifbmen? 

Bat, above all the red:, that 
have Caviird at Homer ^ Z^ilus has 
diftinguifh'd himfelf. Yetinfleadof 
Eftablilhing his Credit ^\t\vFtolomj 
Philddelphus by his Criticifms, to 
whom they were Addrefled, he 
had but a very indifferent Recep- 
tion upon prefenting them. He 
is reported by Vitruvius to have 
come to an unfortunate End. This 
we know, that he is become a 
icommon Name of Reproach to 
every pretending Writer, that 
would fignaiize himfelf by Pedan- 
try, and falfe Cricicifm* 

I may add. Sir, that a more 
modern Critick, mentioned before, 
has acquired no great Reputation 
Jby his Endeavours to leifen, or ra- 
ther indeed to vilify Homer \ for 
to this JEnd, among other homely 
Comparifons, he is fo indecent as 
to go into his Kitchia for one^ and 

tells 
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tells us, that the f Sentences ef this 
Poet in particular, are fo jejune, 
vulgar and infipidi that even bis 
Cook would not be capable of 
reUfhing them. I (hall take the 
Liberty of tranfcribing fome part 
of Mr. Drydens Judgment of this 
learned Man. "Julius Scaligt?^ fays 
he, fpould needs run down Homer ; 
And abdicAie^hin^ ifter the Pojf^on 
(^ Three tbeupLnd Tesrs. Hm h^ 
fucceei^d in his Jt temps? He has 
indeed Jbown us fome of thofe Imper^ 
feUions incident to human Kind^ 
But whg had not rather be that Ho- 
mer than this Scaliger. Tou fee the 

fame Hypercritick We fhould 

the lefs wonder at the Prejudice 
Scaliger had taken up againft Ho^ 
mer^ as in the Epiflle to his Son 
Sylvius , before his Poetick , he 
fpeaks^ very much to the Difad- 



i Jul* Scaliger. Foec. 1. 5. 

vantage 
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vantage of Ariftatle^sAxto^ foetry^ 
fo much, and fo juftly cfteemM bjr 
good Criticks in all Ages ; ' for 
which the learned Ger. Jo. Vofjius^ 
animadverts bandfombly upon him 
in the IntrodufiHon to his Poeticd< 
hffiitutions. 

I need produce no other In- 
ftances to lhe;y how. full of Ha- 
zard and Danger it "i* either to 
revive* or raife Objeftions again(b > 
Homer. Yet am the lefs cnlcou*. 
raged at thefe Examplesi as I 
have no Intention to follow thela^ 
in a way, wherein It has been oh- 
fcrvM, they fo unhappity mif^ 
carried. The' where I fee rea- 
fon for- obferving any confidera- 
ble Defeft in the Poet, fhall da 
it with a Deference due to his« 
Gharafter, and the Frailty of' 
bumaa Nature, in its higheft EIe«' 
vation. 
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tfip World who do not concur 
y^ith me in the Sentiments I have 
exprefs'd, and ought to have, of 
your good and generous Qualities, 
^t while I fatisfy my own Mind 
91 what I fay or do, which by the 
glefling of God I (hall always en« 
deavour, there is lefs to be appre* 
j^fnded from the Confequences of 
what thp World may think or 
fp^aj^pf roe ; efpecially, at a time 
^herein a. DiiTeot in certain poli* 
t^cal Motions, is thought by ao 
94v>erfe Fapty, ifudkren^ to can- 
cel Sll the ObiigatioflS of Charitw 
and good Manners, pnd I may 
add^iSir^ while J aro^fneAlUflg to 
you, ofFriendfhip, andGratitudej 
rhc:inDft cpo^yt^^fu^-fif itH-ptbcr 
Engagements : f jin ingfi^uotis 
Mind. For my parr, leaving foch 
People to the Difcipjine of their 
Qwn Minds, i JflfMtlljiAways d«fir,e 

<o judge-bothfif Thic^j »nd:Perfonsi 
'v accord- 
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according to Truth, and never 
make either private Obligations 
or Refcntments, the Foundationr 
of my Judgment. I cannot at a' 
more proper time, than after this^ 
Declaration, mention one good 
Quality in particular, which I haVd 
bad an Opportunity of obferviiJg>* 
and ihould be very injurious^ to 
you not to mention, and that hf^ 
z difihterefted Inclination to da 
tvhatever you once think reafonable^ 
to be done ; the mpp difintereHedy 1 
do nor fay, that I have kho'^i 
but that I bslisys^any Eerfenupbi* 
his Knowledge, all Circumftances 
con(i(terM, c^n proiduce Inftaoces 

of. , • .. . ■ '.■•0 jLOV 

Permit mc^ Sir, to ^acquaklt 
ypu in the Goflclufion, that I 
was willing in a Work, K) which 
I know myfelf fa very unequal, 
to confult fofcie Perfofls,' wh6 were 
lieft able to, advife me in it. I 
^ had; 
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;faad the Favour in particular of 
iome general DireQions from the 
Reverend Dr. Sherlock^ MaAer of 
the Temple j who is equally happy 
in all the bright Qualifications of a 
Scholar^ and a Divine. 

I had alio the Honour of Com- 
municating my Defign to another 
very^ good Judge in all the parts 
of polite Literature ; the prefent 
Provoft of Dublin \ j and muft 
therefore crave leave to acknow* 
ledge here his Candid Approba* 
tion of it. ; Tho' it can never bis 
out of Place on any Occafion, to 
mention a Perfon of fo great and 
lingular Humanity to all Perfons, 
on aU Occafions. 

But I confider to how great a 

Length I have drawn this Pre^ 

fatory Addrefs ; fhaD therefore 

retire at prefent, and wait on 



t Dr. Prst. 
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you with the three feveral Parts 
of the Remarks, I am preparing, 
at fuch proper and feveral Times, 
as you fball think fit to Com- 
mand. 

Reverend Sir^ 

Tour mofi obedient 
and faithful Servant^ 
Jan. 22. 17I3-4* 

Rl. FlDDE5. 
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